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ABSTRACT 



Strengthening the linkages between educational institutions 
and the labor market is an important component of improving U.S. education 
and training system. In an effort to gather data on faculty linkages to their 
institutions, local labor markets, and communities, surveys were mailed to 
3,500 academic and vocational faculty at community colleges across the United 
States requesting information on their characteristics and involvement with 
business and community organizations. Study findings, based on responses from 
1,725 faculty, included the following: (1) vocational faculty were more 

connected to the labor market, largely because their programs depended upon 
enrollments and placements for survival; (2) part-time faculty had generally 
weak connections to their institutions, as well as lower levels of 
connectivity to the labor market; (3) faculty had very little available time 
to undertake intensive linking activities; (4) a lack of institutional 
resources limited professional development and workplace placement 
opportunities for faculty; (5) institutions did not formally reward linking 
behaviors and faculty received little support from their colleges, with the 
exception of vocational faculty in career assistance activities; (6) faculty 
in multi-campus districts generally showed lower levels of connectivity; (7) 
strong boundaries existed between academic and vocational departments and 
between credit and non-credit programs in most colleges, limiting 
collaboration and information sharing; and (8) local conditions greatly 
affected the opportunities for faculty to build linkages. Contains 18 
references. Data tables are attached. (TGI) 
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PREFACE 



America's two-year colleges play a pivotal role in providing millions of students 
with the education and training they need for success in the modem economy. For 
decades, some colleges have made extensive use of local business resources in program 
and curriculum development, and spurred by federal and state legislation have recently 
sought to improve these connections through school-to-work activities including 
apprenticeships, co-op programs, work-based learning, and contract education. Faculty 
also provide connections to the labor market via other employment, interactions with 
employers, and membership in local community organizations. Despite the apparent 
importance of such activities, very little is known about their extent, which types of 
faculty members participate, and the barriers to making connections. 

In this paper we report evidence from a study of community college faculty in 
which linkages to their local labor markets and wider communities are explored. We use 
a unique national survey of faculty collected for the project and a small number of case 
studies to show that faculty engage in a wide range of relatively low-intensity types of 
connecting activity, but that stronger connections are rare. We find that part-time and 
academic faculty are far less likely to forge linkages between their institutions and the 
labor market than full-time, vocational instructors. Faculty receive minimal institutional 
support for such efforts. We find that there are several important barriers to improving 
linkages related to faculty time and institutional structures; faculty are not skeptical about 
the efficacy of building links. We conclude with some suggestions for strengthening 
connection between faculty and their local labor markets and communities. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Community colleges in the United States are a critical but understudied part of the 
educational and training system (Dougherty, 1994; Cohen and Brawer, 1989). 1 These 
institutions perform a multitude of tasks including preparing millions of young 
Americans for direct entry into the labor market as well as transfer to four-year colleges, 
retraining and upgrading the skills of older workers, and providing basic education for 
adults. In an era of structural economic transformation, when the job skills required for 
success in the labor market are changing rapidly, community colleges play an ever more 
significant role in facilitating students' school-to-work transition. If they are to be 
successful in this labor market preparation role, there need to be close links between 
institution, faculty and the labor market in terms of program offerings, content of those 
programs and subsequent placement of students into jobs. This has been one of the 
premises (sometimes implicit) in recent changes to vocational education policy reflected 
in federal legislation such as the Perkins (II) Act of 1990 and the School to Work 
Opportunities Act of 1994, as well as other state and local reform initiatives. 2 
Community colleges have responded with a range of programs, such as tech-prep, school- 
to-work, service learning, and cooperative education, which emphasize coupling 
classroom work to applied experience in local business, government, or nonprofit 
settings. Such efforts demand that postsecondary vocational instructors have high-level, 
up-to-date technical skills, and are keyed in to changing labor market needs. 



’We use the terms "two-year" college and "community" college interchangeably 
throughout the paper, recognizing that this includes comprehensive community colleges, 
junior colleges and technical schools. The focus is on public institutions. 

2 The emphasis on connectivity between educational institutions and the labor 
market is not simply a U.S. phenomenon. McFarland and Vickers (1994), in a review of 
trends in several OECD countries, argue that "in the context of rapid technological, 
structural and social change, there is an ever greater danger of mismatches between what 
schools do and what firms need. Because of this, the interest in creating strong and 
effective links between educators and employers increases when the rate of change is 
substantial. Business partnerships can also help smooth youth's transition from school to 
work" (p. 4) and that "the practical implementation of 'votec' reform depends on 
cooperative links among public and private sector institutions" (p. 5). 
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Although recent studies have collected some information on the development and 
effectiveness of work-connected programs in two-year colleges (for example, Bragg et 
al., 1994, Stem et al., 1994) few studies (if any) have focused explicitly on the types and 
intensity of formal and informal linkages or connections which individual faculty 
members have to the workplace. Our study is designed to fill this gap in the literature. 
Our premise is that faculty linkages are critical to the success of vocational education 
reform, and required to integrate work experience with traditional classroom education. 
Our overriding goal is to understand how faculty are linked to their local labor markets 
and communities, how strong these links are, and what factors — at both individual and 
institutional levels — can explain these links. In particular we are interested in what 
institutional policies and strategies seem to promote linkages among faculty, and what the 
barriers to building labor market connections are. 

To achieve this goal, we pursued both a quantitative and qualitative data 
collection strategy. First, in fall 1995, we administered a survey to approximately thirty- 
five hundred community college instructors in about one hundred public institutions 
nationwide. This survey, with its large-scale and national coverage, gives us a unique 
opportunity to generalize with some confidence about the behaviors and attitudes of 
community college faculty. Second, we conducted intensive case studies of several 
colleges (selected on the basis of survey results), which included interviews with senior 
administrators and both academic and vocational faculty. 

The survey reveals that low-intensity linkages (such as using business examples in 
the classroom) that require relatively little effort are widespread among all types of 
faculty. Faculty are less likely to undertake more pro-active measures (such as taking 
students to visit local business, government or community organizations or developing 
new programs with work components), which are time consuming and labor intensive. 
The linkages that do exist tend to be focused on career assistance. The survey confirms 
what we anecdotally expected to be true: academic faculty are less likely than vocational 
faculty to engage in all types of linking activities. Part-timers are also less connected 
than full-timers. Institutional linkages do not automatically mean that faculty are 
connected to labor markets, or that students benefit from these linkages. These results 
were backed up by our interviews and observation in our case studies. 
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We find that most faculty believe building connections between employers and 
colleges is important, and that employers are generally interested in such linkages. 
Traditional boundaries between programs and disciplines and the competing demands on 
faculty time emerge as critical barriers to building connections. We also find that there is 
little institutional support for building linkages, particularly in the realm of formal 
incentives, due to constrained resources. 

The remainder of the paper is set out as follows. In section II we elaborate on the 
underlying premise of the report: that strong linkages to the labor market by faculty and 
institutions are important for the implementation of vocational education reform and a 
necessary ingredient to improving the nation's education and training system. We also 
provide a framework for defining and explaining labor market connectivity. In section HI 
we describe our survey and case study methodology. Sections IV and V present and 
discuss our results. The former maps out the type and extent of faculty-labor market 
linkages, and the latter seeks to explain these patterns. Section VI provides some 
conclusions and recommendations. 



II. BACKGROUND AND FRAMEWORK 



Overview 

In this section we argue that linkages between educational institutions, their 
faculty, and the labor market are important in the context of a changing economy. In fact, 
the importance of such connections has been an implicit premise of recent federal and 
state policies. We then provide some examples of the kinds of connections which 
historically have developed between community colleges and the labor market through 
vocational programs, and provide a way of classifying the types of linkages one might 
expect to find in this setting. Finally, we focus on the role of faculty in connecting to the 
labor market and offer a framework for understanding why some faculty might engage in 
such behavior and some might not. 

Why are Links Between Two-Year Colleges and the Labor Market Important? 

The U.S. economy has undergone major structural changes in the past two 
decades. Intensified global competition and technological developments have increased 
the need for workers with flexible and technical skills. New labor market entrants will 
need to demonstrate adaptability and a high degree of specialized knowledge. Workers 
are more likely to hold jobs for shorter periods than in the past and, over time, workers 
will require retraining or upgrading of their skills. At the same time, many employers 
perceive deficiencies in students’ basic literacy and numeracy skills. These trends are set 
against the background of what many perceive to be a weak school-to-work transition 
system in the U.S., and fragile linkages between formal education and training (Grubb et 
al., 1992; Stem et al., 1994). There is also emerging evidence that many young people 
have difficulty obtaining stable employment (Klerman and Karoly, 1993). All of these 
points suggest a need for closer, reciprocal communication between educators and 
industry-labor market connectivity. 

Policy makers at federal and state levels underscore the importance of such 
linkages. For example, the often cited CSAW report, America's Choice: High Skills or 
Low Wages, argues the need for an improved education and training system in the context 
of changing work and new skill demands; "Goals 2000" calls on educators and employers 
to develop skill standards together; the School to Work Opportunities Act of 1994 
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specifically funds the development of formal partnerships between employers, public 
secondary and postsecondary institutions, and labor organizations; the reauthorization of 
the Perkins Act in 1990 ("Perkins II") tried to stimulate "tech prep" and the integration of 
academic and vocational subjects at both K-12 and postsecondary levels, calling for the 
broadening of vocational curriculum to cover "all aspects of the industry," making greater 
use of work experience and building a "broad career preparation system.” 

Community colleges are a critical component of this education and training 
system. They provide millions of students with the skills they need to enter the sub- 
baccalaureate labor market. In 1994-95, community, junior and technical colleges 
enrolled over 5.4 million students, some preparing for transfer to a four-year 
undergraduate institution, others completing occupational training, and still others taking 
classes in basic literacy and numeracy. These institutions are at the nexus of the school- 
to-work transition. We therefore focus on two-year colleges and their linkages to the 
labor market and community. 

Community colleges may link to the labor market at a variety of levels: 
institutional, departmental and program, and individual faculty level. While formal 
arrangements are likely to exist at the former two levels, it is individual faculty who 
interact on a day-to-day basis with students. Faculty have primary responsibility 
providing students with the skills they need for the workplace. For this reason, our 
primary focus is on the behavior of individual faculty members, within the overall 
institutional context. 

The first set of questions we seek to answer are about the types of links faculty 
have to local labor markets: How do community college faculty obtain information about 
local labor markets? What is the nature of their personal and departmental ties to local 
employers? To what extent, and in what ways, do they provide students with information 
about the local labor market? What kinds of input, both formal and informal, does local 
business provide for curriculum planning? The second set of questions deals with 
explaining why some faculty engage in linking behavior and others do not, and why we 
observe certain types of activities and not others. Toward this end we explore the 
influence of some individual characteristics and institutional conditions, and in particular 
the barriers and facilitators of labor market connections. 



